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PREFACE 


The  course  outline  which  follows  has  been  approved  In  principle  by 
the  Elementary  School  Curriculum  Bnard  and  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Board.   Ad  hoc  committees  have  been  established  to  develop  more  fully  the 
program  at  each  grade  level.  The  procram  for  some  grades  will  be  ready 
for  province-wide  implementation  in  September  1*570. 

This  document  is  being  made  available  to  teachers  in  January  1?69, 
so  that  they  may  come  to  understand  the  philosophy  and  processes  of  the 
"new"  social  studies,  in  preparation  for  implementing  the  program.   It  Is 
hoped  that  this  new  course  outline  will  be  the  focus  of  a  good  deal  of 
in-service  (and  pre-service)  study.  Books  such  as  those  listed  In  the 
attached  bibliography  will  be  found  helpful  in  carrying  out  this  study. 
Resource  personnel  for  in-service  education  programs  are  available  through 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  universities,  the  A. T. A.  Social  Studies 
Council  and  school  systems. 

Copies  of  this  outline  ere   available  from  the  Curriculum  Branch, 
Department  of  Education,  Ec'monton. 
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INTRODUCTION  TC  THE  ALPERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Definition  of  the  Social  ^"u-iies.   Social  studies  is  the  school 
subject  in  which  you  no  popic  realize  the  values,  skills,  and  knowledge 
with  which  to  confront  social  problems.  The  content  and  processes  of 
the  social  studies  come,  in  part,  from  history,  geography  and  the 
social  sciences.   However,  serial  studies  students  must  exceed  a  des- 
criptive study  of  mar.  and  his  social  and  physical  environment.  They  must 
deal  not  only  with  the  "what  is"  but  also  with  the  "what  ought  to  be". 
They  must  not  only  learn  about  the  world  of  the  past  and  present  but  must 
work  to  make  the  future  world  a   more  ideal  place  in  which  to  live. 

Frame  of  Reference.  The  Alberta  social  studies  will  share  with 
other  forces  in  developing  the  frame  of  reference  from  which  students 
learn  to  view  their  world.  As  Canada  enters  her  second  century  of  nation- 
hood, it  is  important  that  her  citizens  continue  to  develop  a  healthy 
pride  and  reasoned  loyalty  toward  their  country  and  its  way  of  life.  To 
this  end,  the  present  generation  of  students  must  gain  an  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  their  Canadian  identity. 

However,  we  live  in  a  world  for  which  the  concept  of  nationalism 
Is  an  "outmoded  way  or  perceiving  reality".   -  A  world  in  which  there 
Is  little  room  for  e  ■:'.  nocer  :.r ;  ;.m.   fhus,  o-sr  students'  Canadianism  must  be 
tempered  with  a  world  view  which  recognizes  the  basic  dignity  of  human 


Becker,  James  A.  and  ahllnger,  Howard  D.,  "Conceptual  Lag  and  the 
Study  of  International  Affairs"  (M.C.S.S.  Yearbook  1 968  International 

Dimensions  in  the  fecial  Studies),  p.  2. 
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existence  in  all  its  political-cultural  manifestations.  The  Alberta  social 
studies  program  must  help  to  prepare  citizens  who  "can  now  live,  not  just 
amphibiously  in  divided  and  distinguisned  worlds,  but  pluralistically  in 
many  worlds  and  cultures  simultaneously".   In  a  word,  we  must  prepare 
students  to  view  themselves  as  Canadi an  occupants  of  "Spaceship  Earth". 


2 
McLuhan,  Marshall,  The  Gutenberg  Galaxy  (Toronto:  Toronto  University 

Press,  19^2).  p.  31. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Program  is  to  produce 
citizens  who  demonstrate  personal,  social,  and  civic  behavior  in  which  they 
constantly  examine  individual  as  well  as  societal  values.   To  ensure  such 
behavior,  we  must  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  think  critically 
about  social  issues  in  such  a  way  as  to: 

1)  Internalize  a  value  system 

2)  Demonstrate  social  studies  skills 

3)  Acquire  Knowledge 

Priority  of  objectives.  The  above  paragraph  and  the  behavioral 
objectives  which  follow  reflect  the  priorities  which  have  been  es- 
tablished for  the  Alberta  social  studies  program.   Values  are   most  important 
because  they  determine  the  ways  in  which  social  studies  skills  and  knowledge 
will  be  used.  Social  studies  skills  are  important  because  they  permit  the 
the  acquisition  and  utilization  of  values  and  knowledge.   Knowledge  is 
important  as  a  basis  for  developing  social  studies  skills  and  values.  The 
most  useful  values,  skills  and  knowledge  will  be  those  which  find  direct 
application  in  the  solving  of  social  problems. 

It  is  recognized  that  formal  learning  consists  of  values,  skills,  and 
knowledge,  and  that  any  two  or  three  of  these  may  occur  simultaneously. 
Therefore  the  objectives  are  a  statement  of  priorities  and  are  not  necessarily 
stated  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  attained. 


'-.•■..' 
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A .  Value  Objectives 

The  objectives  which- foHow^jia-no*^ 

set  of  values  which  are  to  be  taught  in  Alberta  schools.  Rather,  they 

attempt  to  describe  the  valuing  process. 

"As  the  world  changes,  as  we  change,  and  as  we  strive  to 
change  the  world  again,  we  have  many  decisions  to  make  and 
we  should  be  learning  how  to  make  these  decisions.  We 
should  be  learning  how  to  value. "4 

The  valuing  process  should  be  of  central  concern  in  Alberta  social 

studies  classes.  Students  should  demonstrate  that  they  are: 

-  Aware  of  values,  willing  to  take  notice  of  values, 
and  giving  controlled  or  selected  attention  to  values 

-  Responding  to  values  with  openness,  willingness  and 
satisfaction 

-  Accepting  values,  preferring  values  and  committing 
themse I ves  to  va I ues 

-  Conceptualizing  their  own  values  and  organizing  a 
va I ue  system 

-  Becoming  characterized  by  a  value  or  value  complex 


These  objectives  are  based  on  the  taxonomy  developed  by  Krathwohl, 
Dav Id  et  a  I ,  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives:  .  Af  feet  i  ve  Doma  in 
(New  York:  David  A."  Makay,  Inc.,  1964) 

Raths,  Louis  E.,  Merrill  Harmin  and  Sidney  B.  Simon, 
Values  and  Teaching,  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Books,  Inc.,  1966,  p.  37) 


' 
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B.  Ski  I  I  Objectives 

Students  require  a  wide  range  of  skills  for  handling  data  from 
and  about  the  social  and  physical  environment.  They  must  develop 
social  skills,  such  as  understanding  the  feelings  of  other  people; 
academic  skills,  such  as  the  preparation  of  written  reports;  manipulative 
skills,  such  as  the  drawing  of  maps.   In  connection  with  the  development 
of  social,  academic  and  manipulative  skills,  students  must  develop 
certain  cognitive  skills.   It  is  these  thinking  skills^  which  must 
receive  particular  attention  in  the  Alberta  social  studies  program. 

Students  in  Alberta  schools  should  be  able  to: 

/ 
^  -  Recall  and  recognize  data  from  the  social  studies. 

-  Comprehend  data  from  the  social  studies.  This  skill  includes 
the  ability  to  translate  one  form  of  communication  to  another. 
Students  should  also  be  able  to  interpret,  and  extrapolate 
from,  social  studies  data. 

-  Apply  data  from  the  social  studies  in  solving  problems. 

-  Analyze  data  from  the  social  studies  to  identify  elements, 
relationships  and  organizational  principles. 

-  Synthesize  data  from  the  social  studies  in  order  to  create   an 
original  communication, propose  a  plan  of  activities,  and 
establish  relationships. 

-  Evaluate  data  from  the  social  studies  in  terms  of  internal 
and  external  criteria. 


5 

Bloom,  Benjamin  5.,  et  al,  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives: 

David  A.  !takay,  Inc.,  1956)  and  Sanders,  Norris  M. ,  Classroom 

Questions:  What  Kinds?  •  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1967) 
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C.  Knowledge  Objectives 

Knowledge  is  i ndispensi b le  to  sound  decision  making.  The  most 
useful  knowledge  is  in  the  form  of  basic  concepts  and  generalizations 
which  encompass  large  amounts  of  factual  knowledge.   In  order  to 
perform  as  effective  citizens,  students  in  Alberta  schools  must  acquire; 
Knowledge  of  specific  terminology  and  facts  from  the 
social  studies 

-  Knowledge  of  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  data  from 
the  social  studies 

-  Knowledge  of  concepts,  general izat ions,  theories,  and 
structures  from  the  social  studies 


6 


7 


Taba,  Hilda,  Teachers'  Handbook  for  Elementary  Social  Studies 
(Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Add i son-Wesley  Company,  1967),  p.  7 


See  Bloom  et  al,  and  Sanders,  op  cit. 
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CONTENT  OF  THE  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

It  would  be  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  specify  the  detailed 
content  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Program.  The  content  delineated  on 
the  following  pages  specifies  SOME  OF  THE  MAJOR  VALUES,  SKILLS  AND  CONCEPTUAL 
KNOWLEDGE  to  be  treated  in  the  program.  Other  values,  skills  and  knowledge 
will  be  introduced  at  the  professional  discretion  of  the  teacher  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  students  and  as  needed  to  develop  the  specified  content. 

A.  Values  in  the  Alberta  Social  Studies 


It  is  imperative  that  social  studies  students  be  afforded  the 
opportunities  for  real  or  vicarious  experiences  which  permit  them  to 
internalize  a  value  system.  Values  are  a  form  of  affective  reaction. 
They  include  3  cognitive  component  but  are  also  of  a  neural,  visceral 
nature.  Values  are  indicated  by,  or  take  the  form  of: 

1.  Goals  or  purposes 

2.  Aspirations 

3.  Attitudes 

4.  Interests 

5.  Feel ings 

6.  Beliefs  and  convictions 

7 .  Act  i  v  i  t  i  es 

8.  Worries,  problems, obstacles® 


o 

Raths,  et  al,  op_.  cit. ,  pp.  30  -  33 
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The  Internal  fzation  of  values  by  hl^_stmi*ni-<^shr>uld  be  the  par^y^y^nt 
concern _of  the  -social  -*tud  les~teacher .  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that 
particular  values  can,  or  should  be,  "taught"  to  students.  The  values 
students  will  adopt  and  the  level  students  will  reach- irr  -the 4ntern*4-Lzation 
of  these  values  will  vary  from  student  to  student. 

Some  of  the  values  which  may- appropriate ly  receive  attention  In 
Social  Studies  classes  are: 

1 .  Dignity  of  man 

2.  Empathy 

3.  Loyalty 
k.     Justice 

5.  Equality 

6.  Freedom 
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B.  Skills  in  the  Alberta  Social  Studies 

The  skills  outlined  on  page  five  are  those  which  should  be 
developed  through  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Program.  These  ski  Us  include 
recalling  and  recognizinn,  comprehending,  applying,  analyzing,  synthesizing 
and  evaluating  data  from  the  social  studies. 

Social  Studies  students  will  develop  these  skills  in  the  context  of 
conducting  inqui ries  and  working  with  others.   In  so  doing,  they  should 
develop  the  inquiry  skills  of: 
v   1.   Recognizing  a  problem 

2.  Accepting  and  defining  it 

3.  Generating  hypotheses  concerning  it 
A.  Gathering  pertinent  data 

5.  Analyzing  data  to  derive  tested  knowledge  from  them 

6.  Applying  findings  to  the  hypotheses 

7.  Modifying  hypotheses  in  light  of  findings,  if  necessary 

8.  Applying  modified  theories  to  the  analysis  of  events 

and  solution  of  problems,  and 

a 

9.  Making  decisions  concerning  action  to  be  taken' 

Further,  social  studies  students  should  develop  the  social  skills  of: 

1.  Interpreting  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  others 

2.  Responding  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  others  in  a  rofnner 
appropriate  to  the  occasion 

3.  Expressing  one's  own  feelings  and  ideas  to  others 

*».   Compromising  and  cooperating  with  others 


q 

"These  steps  in  the  inquiry  process  are  listed  as  they  appear  in  Doris 

M.  Hopkins  "Enquiry  in  Primary  Social  Studies",  One  World  (Edmonton: 

A.T.A.  Social  Studies  Council,  June  1968).  Other  inquiry  models  abound 

in  current  social  studies  literature.   See,  in  particular,  Rodney  F. 

Allen  (Editor),  Inquiry  in  the  Social  Studies:  Theory  and  Examples 

for  Classroom  Teachers ,  (Fashington,  D.C.:  N.C.S.S.,  1967) 

lOFor  an  excellent  discussion  and  enumeration  of  social  skills,  see: 
Florence  R.  Stratemeyer,  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Margaret  G.  McKIm,  and 
associates,  Developing  a  Curriculum  for  Modern  Living,  (Hew  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1?A7) 


•   -  -. 
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C.   Knowledge  in  the  Alberta  Social  Studies 

Students  cannot  possibly  learn  all  the  facts  currently  resident  in 
the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Even  those  facts  which  can  be  learned  are 
difficult  to  remember,  soon  become  obsolete  and  have  limited  transferability. 
Factual  knowledge  should  serve,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means 
of  developing  concepts  and  generalizations. 

Concepts  and  generalizations  for  the  social  studies  are  drawn,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  disciplines  of  history,  geography,  anthropology, 
political  science,  sociology,  social  psychology  and  economics.    Since 
elementary  and  secondary  students  cannot  study  each  of  these  disciplines, 
we  must  identify  the  "really  big  ideas"  which  run  as  common  threads 
through  the  many  social  disciplines.  One  such  big  idea  -  chosen  for  Its 
power  to  organize  vast  amounts  of  social  data  -  is  the  concept  of 
I NTERACT I  ON .   Interaction  and  some  of  the  integrative  concepts  related 
to  it  form  the  conceptual  base  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies.  This 
conceptual  base  is  outlined  be  low. 

Each  concept  should  be  studied  at  each  grade  level.   In  the  early  grades 
children  should  come  to  understand  the  concepts  in  their  simple,  specific 
and  concrete  form.   As  they  mature,  children  can  deal  with  the  concepts 
at  more  complex,  general,  and  abstract  levels. '^ 


See  Morrissett,  Irving  (Editor)  in  Concepts  and  Structure  i n  the 
New  Social  Science  Curricula,  (Toronto:  Holt,  Rhinehart  &  Winston,  1967) 
Also  Black,  Max,  The  Social  Theories  of  Ta I cott  Parsons,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1961) 

2 

See  Taba,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15  -  20 
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THE    INTERACTION  PROCESS 


-   Space 


CflUSRL IT  y 

-  (Vor  rnS 
1<?  c  n  710(03  ^ 


"  C  oo  pe  ration 

-  C  on£  lief" 


Man  Interacts  with  his  social  and  physical  ENVIRONMENT.  This  environment 
is  defined  in  terms  of  TIME,  SPACE,  CULTURE,  and  SYSTEM. 

Man's  interactions  are  controlled  by  cause  and  effect.  CAUSALITY  Is 
Influenced  by  GOALS,  NORMS,  POWER,  and  TECHNOLOGY. 

All  interactions  involve  people,  objects,  and  symbols  In  INTERDEPENDENT 
relationships.   Interdependence  may  produce  COOPERATION  or  CONFLICT  and  may 
manifest  itself  in  CONSERVATION  or  CHANGE. 


. 


. 
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TOPICS  OF  STUDY  IN  THE 
ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
The  topics  for  study  in  Grades  One  to  Twelve  were  chosen,  at  least  in 
part,  because  of  their  inherent  interest  for  students.  This  fact  notwith- 
standing, there  will  be  additional  problems  which  students  would  like  to  study, 
Up  to  one-third  of  social  studies  class  time  may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
problems  of  current  interest  to  students.   It  is  imperative  that  the -prob-lems 
studied  should  be  of  immediate  interest  to  students. 

The  topics  listed  below  and  the  problems  studied  under  the  one-third 
time  provision  should  not  be  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves.   Rather,  they 
should  be  viewed  as  the  vehicles  through  which  students  can  clarify  values, 
develop  skills,  and  acquire  knowledge. 

Grade  1  -  Family  Life 

-  Analysis  of  a  contemporary  family,  a  family  of  long  ago,  a 
non-Western  family 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
Grade  2  -  Neighbourhoods 

■  ■-■■■■■  ■  ■  - 

-  Analysis  of  the  local  neighbourhood,  rural  and  urban  neighbour- 
hoods, pioneer  neighbourhoods,  neighbourhoods  in  other  cultures 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
Grade  3  "  Comparative  Communities 

-  Analysis  of  community  life  in  each  of:  A  Modern-day  Indian 
and/or  Eskimo  community,  a  North-American  megalopolis,  Africa 
below  the  Sahara,  Asia  on  the  Pacific,  tropical  South  America 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 


-'•- 
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Grade  4  -  Alberta 

-  Historical,  economic  and  geographic  analysis  including  comparison 
and  contrast  with  other  world  areas  that  have  similar  historical, 
geographic  and/or  economic  base,  (e.g.,  Australia,  Argentina, 
Russia,  Middle  East  oil  producers,  Western  U.S.A.) 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
Grade  5  -  Canada 

-  Sample  studies  to  analyze  contemporary  life  in  Canadian  regions. 
Examples:  Atlantic  fishing  port,  French-Canadian  mining  town  or 
farm  community,  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  port,  Ontario  manufacturing 
centre,  Prairie  farm  or  oil  town,  B.  C.  fruit  or  forestry  industry, 
western  distribution  centre,  coastal  city,  norther  mining  town. 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
Grade  6  -  Historical  Roots  of  Man 

-  Anthropological  analysis  and  social  history  of  early  civilizations 
i  n  two  or  more  of : 

1.  The  Mediterranean  area  e.g.,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome 

2.  The  Far  East  e.g.,  India,  China 

3.  The  Americas  e.g.,  Incas,  Mayans,  Aztecs,  North 
American  Indian 

4.  Africa  e.g.  Numidians  or  Nubians 

-  Analysis  o*  the  development  of  nationhood  in  Canada 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
Grade  7  -  Man,  Technology  and  Culture 

-  Studies  of  early  development 

-  Technology  in  comtemporary  cultures 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 


• 
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Grade  8  -  Non-Western  Societies 

-  -  Depth  studies  of  various  areas 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
Grade  9  -  Western  Society 

-  Depth  studies  of  various  areas 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
Grade  10-  Canadian  Problems 

-  Historical,  economic,  sociological,  political  problems 
facing  Canada 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
Grade  I  I  -  World  Problems  and  Issues 

-  Problems  and  Values 

-  Population  and  Production 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
Grade  12-  World  Problems  and  Issues 

-  Problems  and  Values 

-  Conflict  and  Cooperation 

-  Problems  of  current  interest  to  students 
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PROFESSIONAL  REFERENCES 

for 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEACHERS 


TAXONOMY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  B.  S.  Bloom 

David  A.  McKay,  1956 

A  modern-day  classic.  Outlines  six  levels  of 

cognition.  Well  written  but  requires  careful  study. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  EDUCATION  J.  Bruner 

Vintage  Books,  1963 

The  classic  which  suggests  that  any  subject 
can  be  taught  effectively  in  some  intellect- 
ually honest  form  to  any  child  at  any  stage 
of  development. 

THE  NEW  SOCIAL  STUDIES  Edwin  Fenton 

Holt  Rhinehart  &  Winston 
A  paperback  volume  with  chapters  on  inquiry - 
problem  solving,  structure,  etc. 

TEACHING  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  Edwin  Fenton 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Holt  Rhinehart  &  Winston,  1966 
More  than  500  pages  on  the  inductive  approach  to 
social  studies  teaching.  Also  has  relevance  for 
elementary  teachers.  Good  companion  reading  for 
persons  viewing  the  Fenton  films.  Contains  sum- 
maries of  Bloom's  and  Krathwohl's  taxonomies. 

STRATEGIES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  Bruce  Joyce 
S.R.A.  1965 
Proposes  some  new  twists  to  the  old  social 
studies. 

TAXONOMY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  Krathwohl  et  at 

The  Affective  Domain 

David  A.  McKay  1964 
Description  of  the  valuing  process,  including 
classroom  objectives  and  illustrative  test 
i  terns . 

INQUIRY  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  Mass! a  las/Cox 

McGraw-Hill  1966 
An  elaboration  of  the  positions  taken  by 
Massialas  at  the  Alberta  Conference  on  the 
Social  Studies,  June,  1967. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  A  DEMOCRACY   J.  V.  Michael  Is 
Prentice-Ha I  I 
Revision  of  a  book  first  published  in  1950 
Recent  trends  and  developments  are  outlined. 


• 
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TEACHING  THE  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES       Moore  and  Owen 
MacMlllan  1966 
A  handbook  for  teachers  who  went  to  teach  the 
workways  of  the  historian,  geographer  and 
social  scientist. 

CONCEPTS  AND  STRUCTURE  IN  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  Irving  Morrisett  (Editor) 

SCIENCE  CURRICULA 

Holt,  Rhinehart  &  Winston  1967 

Contains  chapters  and  models  explaining  the 

structure  of  each  of  the  social  sciences. 

Contributors  are  a  veritable  "Who's  Who" 

in  the  social  sciences  and  social  studies. 

VALUES  AND  TEACHING  Louis  Raths  et  a  I 

Charles  E.  Merri II  1966 
Outlines  strategies  which  teachers  can  use  in 
helping  students  to  clarify  their  own  values. 
Very  enjoyable  reading. 

TEACHING  FOR  THINKING  Louis  Raths  et  a  I 

Charles  E.  Merri  I  I   1967 
Postulates  a  theory  of  instruction  for  teaching 
thinking  skills.   Illustrates  application  of  the 
theory  at  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

CLASSROOM  QUESTIONS:  WHAT  KlMDS?  N.  M.  Sanders 

Harper  &  Row  1967 
A  readable  re-write  of  Bloom's  Taxonomy  using 
sample  questions  from  the  social  studies. 
Extremely  worthwhi  le. 

ROLE-PLAYING  FOR  SOCIAL  VALUES  Shaffel/Shaf fel 

Prentice-Hall   1967 
Outlines  role  theory,  kinds  of  role-playing 
materials,  etc.   Worthwhile  reading  for 
teachers  interested  in  role-playing,  socio-drama,  etc. 

TEACHERS'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SOCIAL  STUDIES  Hilda  Taba 
Add i son-Wesley  1967 
A  "must"  for  anyone  interested  in  teaching 
concepts  and  cognitive  skills. 
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Publications  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 


(A  more  complete  list  of  N.C.S.S.  publications  will  be 
supplied  upon  request  to  the  N.C.S.S.,  1201  -  16th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036) 

SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  Carpenter  (Editor) 

The  1963  N.C.S.S.  Yearbook.  Certain 
chapters  are  very  good. 

EVALUATION  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  H.  D.  Berg  (Editor) 

1965  Yearbook  of  N.C.S.S.  Has  relevance 
to  the  new  Departmental  exams  in  Grade  9  and 
Grade  12  social  studies. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  EDUCATION  -  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL   J.  Ja^olimek 
N.C.S.S.   1967 
Focus  on  concepts,  values,  skills  and  in- 
dividualizing instruction.  Compilation  of 
articles  published  in  recent  issued  of  "Social 
Education". 

EFFECTIVE  THINKING  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES         Falr/Shaffel  (Ed  I  tors > 
The  1967  yearbook  of  the  N.C.S.S. 
Describes  a  variety  of  inquiry  models  and  how 
they  can  be  used  in  elementary  and  secondary 
school . 

INTERNATIONAL  DIMENSIONS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES     Becker/Meh  I  i  nger  (Editor) 
1968  yearbook  of  the  N.C.S.S.  Deals  with 
the  need  for  changes  in  education  in  this 
age  of  internationalism. 
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